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Thre approaching contest for the representation of 
ster, which has turned the eyes of the whole hingdom with a 
‘trong curiosity towards the election for that city, has induced 
is to make the situation of aifairs in that quarter the subject 
et our leading article, 

1; appears that a large body of tle electors are dissatisfied 
with the conduct of at least one of their present representatives, 
aud that in fact in the Whig Secretary at war of 1832, they do 
hot recognize the radical candidate of former years—the once 
clamorous, but, it seems, insincere advocate of universal suffrage, | 


vote by ballot and annual parliaments. 











It is imagined that the wand of office has effected this singu- 


lar change in the sentiments of Sir John Hobhouse, and indecd 


his connection with the ministry is the palpable cause of his 
refusal of all pledges, a fact that proves his parliamentars 
conduct is no longer in his own hands, but in the hands ot 
the Government. lis excuse, that he cannot give final pledges 
on debateable questions, is Jame in the extreme; he is only 


r quired to pledge himself to his principles of 1819,— ta 


no new fasgled doctrines that he may have never heard o! 
before, 


expressed as his own, and which since his aceession to office 


-but to opinions which he has over and over again 
alone he appears why lly to have forgotten. 


Siv John Ufobhouse being of himself unable to do or say 
any thing in defence of his own flagrant apostacy, Sir Francis 


Burdett is brought in to bully the electors, in the hope that 


the success of a little bluster from himself may make up for th 
failure of his colleague’s attempt at cajolery. Now old Bur- 
dett may think himself lucky that there is but one opposition 


candidate in the field, or his threat ** that he would be turned 


out with Mobhouse,” might be carried into effeet without his 


beiug in any way a party to its execution, The imbecility and 
growing aristocratic feeling of Sir Francis, have been borne 
with for some time by the electors, on the same principle that 
a dog is still kept when age has rendered him blind, and his 
temper has become vicious, but to dictate to the electors whom 
they shall return as his colleague, and thus overturn in practice 
that liberty of election he has extolled usque ad nauseam in 
theory, is an insult which, even in so old a servant as Burdett, 
can not be permitted to pass withimpunity. ‘If you won’t have 
Hobhouse you shan’t have me,” isa threat very likely to set the 


electors thinking whether they cannot dispense with the latte: 
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almost, if not quite, as easily as they can with the former. 
Both members are highly indignant on the subject of pledges, 
which Burdett, who boasts that he places “honesty before 
discretion,” declares when made, must, as a matter of course, 
he broken. What must his diseretion be, if his opinion on 
the subject of a promise is to be our criterion in forming a 
judgment of his honesty. But if representatives are not to be 
pledged to any particular measures, why are electors to be 
pledged to any particular representatives ? ‘The Westminster 
constituency is no more bound to its member of 1819 than 
that member is bound by his professions of that period! It 
is hard indeed if, “the electors must 


support his colleague in order to support their own character, 


as Sir Francis says, 


99 


their own honour and their own consistency,” when his afore- 


said colleague disclaims by his present conduct his former 
self, and seems to think he was elected in 1819, and is to 
be elected again in 1832 on account of the personal friendship 
of Burdett, without any regard to principles. 

A meeting, where scarcely a word was audible, appears to 
have been lately held, at which poor Hobhouse declared ‘he 
and expressed a hope 
If he had omitted 


the word ¢o in the last sentence, he might have said something 


would not be wanting to the electors” 
‘“‘that they would not be wanting to him” 


more congenial to the feelings of the meeting, than his speech 
Of Colonel 


He is well known 


seems to have contained on the occasion in question. 
Evans his opponent we need say nothing. 
to the Westminster electors, as a staunch supporter of liberal 
measures and a talented advocate of liberal principles. He is 
in fact just such a man as in 1819 Hobhouse professed to be, 
when his professions won for him the confidence of the electors 
of Westminster. 

Our caricature, which is to do justice to Seymour truly 
represents Burdett foolishly attempting to carry 
The Secre- 


piquant, 
Hobhouse into Parliament on his own shoulders. 
tary is too much elevated and too heavily laden with the spoils 
of office to be able, even with his master’s kind aid to get, at 
least through the Westminster Gate, into the reformed Parlia- 
Old Burdett had better take care, for he may find the 
burden he has volunteered to carry so heavy as to impede his 


ment. 


own passage into St. Stephens. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 





The Lady Felons. 

We last week had occasion to notice a most flagrant act of 
neglect on the part of the police in permitting the escape of a 
couple of well dressed respectable juvenile female thieves (we 
beg pardon) we ought to say, two young ladies with an odd 
propensity for appropriating to themselves the goods of others. 
However, we must take the liberty of dropping the softened 
style of figurative language, and come at once to the blunt 
houesty of rough unpalateable truth, in speaking of this case of 
theft unprovoked by want, and dictated solely by a disposition 
to rob, without any other motive than natural depravity. Truly 
indeed is it observed by most of our contemporaries, that never 
was the mockery of justice more forcibly demonstrated than in 
the case of these cowardly bazaar spoilers, the East Sheen 
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felons. ‘They are detected in taking some bauble to adorn 
with a meretricious taste for finery, their genteel persons: are 
positively detected in the act, w hick | is clearly brought home to 
them, and they are then asked their address, and an officer 
follows their carriage at a respectful distance in a cab, that 
he may ascertain the place of their residence. Had a poor 
starving devil taken a penny loaf from a_baker’s shop, would 
the famishing pilferer have been asked for his card in order 
that he might not be inconvenienced by a sudden deprivation of 
his liberty? Why then are the carriage thieves to be treated 
with more respect than the pilferers of the pave; why is there 
to be any discrimination in the officers of justice, between the 
swell mob of East Sheen, and the swell mob of the metropolis? 

So far for their immediate escape, and now to say a few 
words respecting the subsequent dropping of all proceedings 
against these accomplished lady culprits. The magistrate 
from the bench, after dilating on the beauties of equal laws for 
rich and poor, grants a warrant, the prosecutor (one Downes) 
having applied for it in a speech full of twaddle about his duty 
asa public prosecutor, and then when it is to be executed 
there is no one to be found who will go and identify the parties 
to be apprehended. Downes himself can’t, because he has 
been once to the house of the father, and ascertained his 
perfect respectability, of which perhaps some convincing proof 
was received, showing how impolitie it would be of Downes 
to get such a genteel and wealthy family into a dilemma. 
The girl at the Bazaar (or Mr. Downes’s young lady as the 
papers call her), is unable to go to Sheen, for the poor thing’s 
nerves won't stand it. She was not so much shocked at the 
robbery itself but she could talk about it at the time: but 
there is something so shocking in the idea of bringing carriage 
people to justice, that this servile bazaar minion would pro- 
bably go into fits if she were compelled to become the instru- 
ment of so horrible a proceeding. The officers who saw the 
thieves can’t go and take them, because it is more convenient 
for an officer who did not see them to be entrusted with the 
warrant’s execution. So between the whole set the delinquents 
get off, and all we can do, since justice fails to perform the 
office for which it is instituted, is to warm our readers that the 
swell mob of East Sheen is still loose upon Society. 

It will be observed, we have omitted to print the name of the 
thieves, for we do not wish a really honest man to suffer more 
than we can help for his daughters’ delinquencies. The father 
we believe to be a person of strict integrity, and we only regret 
for his sake he has a thief for a wife, and a brace of felons for 
daughters. 
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TOUR OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS 
VICTORIA, 

Our dear contemporary, the Court Journalist, has given a 
very dull and prosing general account of this puffing expedition 
for our future queen, but the sources to which we have access 
are quite exclusive, and from these we hope to afford a little 
entertainment to the readers of Figaro, by a few details of the 
tour of the little Princess, and her mother the Duchess. ‘The 
precocious shrewdness of the Young Victoria is well known, so 
that nobody will be surprised at the sagacity of some of the 
young lady’s observations, which will be found below recorded. 

On F riday, 29th October, the royal party visited the 
cathedral at Litchfield, on which occasion the Princess was 
most graciously ple: sed to be most waggishly facetious, and 
uttered the following pun to the great delight of the Dean, the 
Chapter, and the members of the corporation. Perceiving the 
anthem singers to be dressed in surplices, and hearing that they 
occupied the choir, the future queen wittily observed, “* that 
the singers were like newspapers, inasmuch as they were put up 
in sheets and quires (choirs).” 

The royal party proceeded on the 27th towards Salop to the 
seat of the Earl of Liverpool, but passing through Newport, the 
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Princess, who, with the observatory propensities so lauded by 
her Tory friends, is always agog for anything, startled her 
mother by insisting suddenly that the eavaleade should pull up 
immediately. It seems her Royal Highness’s youthful eye had 
been caught by an extraordinarily tempting lolli-pop, for which 
her royal mouth was watering. The bonne bouche was secured, 
and the keeper of the house is henceforth to be allowed the 
honour of distinguishing his establishment by the title of the 
«¢ Royal Victoria.” 

On the 3lst, the Duchess and her daughter rode out in their 
carriage to see a fox hunt, and joined heartily in the pleasure 
occasioned to the crowd by the death of the animal. The 
tender little Princess was so delighted that she gave 10/. to the 
huntsman., 

On the Ist of November, the royal party went to Shrewsbury 
to inspect a charity school, where one of the elder boys made 
a grand speech, which was appropriately replied to by the 
Duchess. Inthe course of her learned observations, she intro- 
duced the subject of arithmetic with great tact and cleverness. 
“JT wish,” said the amiable Duchess, ‘‘ your comforts to be 
increased by multiplication and addition, while your cares may 
be reduced by subtraction. Avoid however all division, and do 
not be touched by the prevailing spirit of disaffection ; nor suffer 
yourselves to be carried into vulgar fractions. Believe me 
there is no rule like the rule of three—Kings (or Queens), 
Lords and Commons.” The boys seemed much edified, and the 
young Princess examined some of them with great sagacity. 
Out of compliment to the illustrious female visitors, one of the 
rules of grammar was changed on that occasion only, and one 
of the boys being instructed to show off in that part of his 
education, declared “ the feminine gender to be more worthy 
than the masculine.” The Duchess was so pleased at this 
mark of respect, that she took the boy’s number. ‘The Princess 
was much amused by the curious appearance of the muffin 
caps and leather breeches worn by the striplings. She like- 
wise made some very pretty remarks on the badges worn on the 
breasts of the youthful scholars, 

On the 7th of November, the illustrious cortege proceeded 


| with one thousand nails. 
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BREVITIES. 


«Brevity is the soul of wit.””—Shakspeare. 





A clear Imposition. 
The assessment on Windows, though a tax on dight, is by no 
means felt to be one of the light tares. 


Adulatory Attack. 


The Mayor of Bromsgrove presented the Princess Victoria 
The old fellow who intended it as 


_& compliment went upon a very strange tack. 


—_— 


ee 


to the University of Oxford, and as the Princess expressed a | 


wish for some diversion, the collegians by way of entertainment 
for her little royal highness, facetiously made a doctor of Sir 
John Conroy ; the royal party were much amused at the fun of 
the thing, and they afterwards went into the University Printing 
Office, where the mysteries of Pica, Long Primer, Egyptian, 
ke. &c. were explained to the Duchess and her sagacious 
daughter. 

On the 9th they all got home, and the little Princess was 
sent to bed at eight o’clock, much fatigued by the long journey. 

In the course of her tour she has of necessity learned a vast 
deal. She has seen how addresses ought to be received and 
answered ; how arches are to be walked under; how the 
applauses of a grovelling mob are to be acknowledged, and 
how charity boys can speechify. We need not expatiate on 
the utility of this sort of education to one who is to be (in the 
words so pleasant to the Duchess of Kent) our future 


sovereign. 


GLOUCESTERIANA, NO 29. 


The Duke of Gloucester glancing over an old paper, pub- 
lished last summer, while he was lionizing at Cheltenham, met 
with a paragraph, stating that his Royal Highness, “ went to 
Gloucester, from which place he returned after a minute 
inspection of the cathedral.”-—% Here’s a thundering lie Hig- 
gins!” fiercely hollowed the Duke. ‘They say 1 had a 
minute inspection of the cathedral. Why we were there 
upwards of an hour, and that you know could’nt have been a 
minute inspection.” The aid-de-camp tittered; the Duke 


roared with laughter. 


SS teen 
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In for it. 


Poor Hobhouse is in a terrible alarm at the expected loss of 
his seat for Westminster. Should he be thrown out, he will 


be regularly in for it. 
An oversight. 


It is said that Sir Thomas Denman always looked far abore 
Lord Lyndhurst, above whom he has at length been elevated. 
Sir Thomas must have been in the habit of overlooking great 
dishonesty. 


Voters not Electors. 


Sir Edward Sugden has, it is said, received a requisition from 
some of the electors of Cambridge. This must be a mistake 
since they are not in fact electors who constitute a minority. 


Malapropos. 


Sir John Hobhouse ever since his acceptance of office, has 
been looked on by the Westminster electors as being quite out 


of place. 
A Take-in. 
Sir Francis Burdett declares he wili not enter Parliament but 
with his old colleague Hobhouse. Such conduct would be a 
regular take-in on the part of the first named baronet. 


A Crooked Path. 


Though the line of conduct adopted by the Tories has been 
any thing but a right one, it must be admitted they have been 


put to great straights. 


4A Winder, 

At a meeting in St. James’s against the assessed taxes, there 

should have been a proposition for transferring the taxes from 

windows to long-winders, and then the members of Parliament 

would have something to pay for their speeches, the only mode 

lhy-the-bye in which they are likely to be the means of increasing 
the resources of the country. 


a. -- — 


THEATRICALS. 





At Drury Lane a fat man with an outlandish accent has been 
figuring as Zanga in the Revenge, the performer being intro- 
duced to the public as a foreigner of rank, while his bad 
pronunciation shows him to be a rank foreigner. He is said 
to be an Italian Count, and to have been the aid-de-camp or 
butler of Lord Byron; but these are no recommendations to an 
actor, however such qualities may tend to impose on the gulli- 
bility of an English audience. We think it unnecessary to 
criticise a gentleman in this situation, but we protest against 
this exhibition on the boards of Drury Lane Theatre. He is 
in person corpulent and muscular, his action is ungraceful, his 
voice loud but not harmonious, while evidence of his being 
somewhat low in the vale of years, is afforded by the deep far- 
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rows in his podgy and inexpressive countenance. The good- 
natured andience velped applauses at the unhappy looking old 
man, who seemed duly to appreciate their kindness, 

Covent Garden continues closed three nights per week, a 
fate against which we warned Laporte, but our admonitions 
have been unheeded—we now advise him again to change his 
system, and refer him to the Lon a Gazette, that he may see 
the denouement of the management of his predecessor in the 
King’s Theatre, who scorned the frieudly remonstrances of the 
long-sighted Figaro. 

We have a vast admiration for the genius of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles as a D yet and a dramatist, and we are therefore sorry 
to find ourselves in a mi: ority respecting his talents as an actor. 
Our conte mporaries have wit! fow | ‘options been loud in their 
praises of his performance of William Fell, and they declare it 
follows as a natural consequence that he should deliver with 
effect as an actor, the sentiments which as an author he must 
have felt to have written. ‘This is trash.—Does it follow that 
a good writer is also a good speaker! It might as well be said 
that a poet must natarally be able to print his own productions. 
The criticisms on JAnowles’s acting in Tell are twaddle, founded 
ona most shallow idea, that a man who feels what he writes, 
must be able to embody in his own person the offspring of bis 
own intellect. Pope, upon this principle ought to have made 
an excellent representative of Heloise, while poor Sir Walter 
Scott should have turned the play of Guy Mannering into a 
monopolylogue, and played all the parts ine lnding Lue y Bertram, 
Major Gallbraith, and Meg Mertilies, merely because being the 
author of all the characters he must have known best how they 
ought to be personified. So much for Kuowles’s prima facie 
natural aptitude for acting in his own pieces. The 
this: that William Tell, whom he has drawn correetly with his 
pen, he has most wofully ee in the per rsonification, — In 
his play he has imparted a natural dignity to his hero, who on 
the stage he has made an gas red little cholerie feliow, 


result is 


grumbling about his country, and bullying the authorities with 
a vulgar impetuosity worthy of a watch house squabble. Te 


seems to be one of that class of patriots who think knocking 
down the police, isa grand preliminary to raising up the falling 
country. Sucha William ‘Pell as Knowles emdadies, 
have left his native mountains every night ripe for a row in the 
city, where, had the constables done their duty, he would have 
wound up the night ina watch-house. The William ‘Tell that 
Knowles has drawn and Macready has personified, is a different 
character altogether, and we only re; 


would 


gret that as an actor the 
former should have tended in any way to weaken the effect of 
a character, which, as an author, he has pictured with so much 
ruth aud genius. We bee of Mr. Knowles to use his pen more, 
and his tougue less, for we must be allowed to sav that we 
would as soon drink claret out cf a pewter porter-pot as have 
his beautiful conceptions presented to us through the medium 
of his own rough and harsh performances, 

A new piece was brought ont ou Saturday at Drury Lane, 
with the title of St. Patrick’s Kve or the Order of the Day, 
written by Mr. Power, in order to show off himself in the prin- 
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cipal character. It abounds with silly claptrap about paternal 
monarchs, inflexible integrity, native land, and lovely woman, 

interspersed with a little sentiment, a little atte mpt at humour, 

and a very liberal sprinkling of unadulterated twaddle. Farren 
played King Frederick of Prussia wretchedly, uttering dog- 
matieal sentences with a most disagreeable hardness, and ay 
effort at dignity such as is occasionally assumed by one of those 
anthorized bullies who occupy the bench of magistrates. He 
made the part more like a Dogberry than a monarch; he 
reminded us of Minshull of Bow Street more than Frederick of 
Prussia. Power acted with some little humour in one or two of 
the scenes, but the piece was stupid, and proved nee he is no 
more fit to be an author, than poor Kuowles is qualified to be 


an actor. 


Each might his separate province well command 


Would both but keep to what they understand. 


As to the other actors in the piece both male and female, they 
were in the last stage of imbecility. “Thompson madly attempted 
the part ofa humorous frishman. The eifect was melan choly 
indeed ; but desperation will drive the management into the 
most horrible eccentricities. The idea of putting Thompson 
into a funny part! one might as well ask the statue of Magog 
to descend from his pedestal and achieve a minuet. Phen too 
there is a Mr. Stanley, who enacts a lover, with a feminine voiee 
and ugraceful action; though with himself he is evidently on 
the best of terms, and at a very high preminm. Mrs. Nesbitt, 
who has followed our advice and taken her proper name, played 
as if she thought her part trashy, and she accordingly weut 
through it with due apathy. She fainted as a matter of business, 
and evinced distress in a manner truly theatrical. She had te 
whine, sigh, and swoon alternately through the piece, and she 
took care that her shrieks should be ready when the cue was 
given, and that her sobs should come in at the proper intervals. 
The piece was said to have music by 'T. Cooke, but the only 
harmony we heard, was the theatric ‘al rumble of muffled drums 
on the representation of the preparations for an exeeution. 
Distress through the first scenes, and universal happiness in the 
last, formed the whole plot of the piece, which was greeted 
with applause by a friendly audience, with whom the order of 
the night made zood nature the order of the day, so that the 
piece may be said to have succeeded, It may have a little 
walk (it is too heavy for a rum) until the € hristmas holid: ays 

Miss Kelly has ti aken the Strand Theatre, which it is seid 
she means to open as a school for acting. If she finds any one 
willing to go to school to learn a business by which one is likely 
to starve, she will be a lucky woman, It would be almost as 
feasible to open an establishment for instructing people in the 
art of suicide, as it is at the present moment to start a schou! 
for teaching a profession which is so much on the decline as to 
afford to the pupil hardly any prospect but contempt and peverty. 
The Drama has fallen now so low, that we do not consider its 
redemption possible. 

The Pavillion has had some excellent houses to ,witness the 
performances of Elton in some of Shakspeare’s characters. 
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